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PRELUDE IN PASTELS AND PLUMS 


Remarks about color are always dangerous—especialiy in the 
South. . . . We have been seriously taken to task by the “Violet (or 
was it Orchid?) of the Sahara” for suggesting that Mr. Mencken was 
responsible for her lavender vestments; she declares (or is it admits?) 
that she was a wearer of the purple for ten or twelve years ere the 
editor of the MURKYRY noted her floral pxoclivities. We apologize, 
blushing a deep violet. . . . But we still wonder if the H. B. V. 
person who translated Stendhal’s ON LOVE (Boni & Liveright) also 
had a lavender complex, and why. 

An article of great interest to poets recently appeared in THE 
FIGURE IN THE CARPET, the new magazine of prose experiments, 
edited by Hansell Baugh, formerly of Atlanta, and published by The 
New School for Social Research in New York; this especial selection, 
entitled, I believe, “Art for God’s Sake” was a plea for bigger and better 
salaries for poets, eloquently presented by Alfred Kreymorg. Perhaps 
the Literary Guild might give some pointers on this topic. . . . And it 
is not improbable that Miss Monroe’s new Clan scheme may aid some, 
though it is not altogether fortunate that she should have chosen 
George Dillon’s Boy in the Wind (Viking Press) for the first number 
on her program. Not that Mr. Dillion is not an excellent poet; for 
he is. But it is such a family afiair. We wonder if “Little Henrietta” 
will gain a place on this editor’s list? It really should. 


In fact if everybody goes to starting a Book-a-Month Club, we 
may have to do the same in self-defense. But then, so many of our 
fellow-countrymen already have a book, that such a club were nearly 
useless. . . . And after all, having a book is not the only matter— 
reading it intelligently is quite another. And generally the person who 
can read intelligently can select his own, or subscribe to a broad-minded 
poetry magazine, where he may gain a cross-section of all the best 
poetry being written. BOZART tries to give such a view, presenting 
in this issue a number of poets who have not hitherto been introduced 
to our readers. Elinor Hillyer, of Atlanta; Alice Porter, of Portsmouth, 
Va.; Robert Booker Hunt, of Louisville, Ky., and Lida Davis (Mrs. G. 
C.) Jones, of Atlanta, are among the newer voices in the South. Evelyn 
M. Watson and J. Corson Miller are weil known poets, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. Joseph T. Shipley, the prominent New York reviewer, is now 
working on a novel. Russell Hughes writes from and about Texas. 
Louise Crenshaw Ray is a progressive Alabama poet. Frances Boal Meh- 
lek, of Titusville, Pa., is a newcomer in poetry magazines. Not so is 
Howard McKinley Corning, who contributes to a host of publications. 
Katherine Lee Bates is from Wellesley; and Mrs. Rosa Marinoni is a 
versatile Arkansas poct. Harold Vinal, prominent poet and publisher; 
John Lee Higgins, of Washington, D. C.; and William Berry, of 
Philadelphia, are familiar to all poetry readers. Other poets included 
in this issue have already been presented. 


Variety and quality are two of our chief objectives; therefore it 
was with pleasure that we heard from Lilian Tausik, verse editor of the 
New York World, saying BOZART seemed “one of the most interest- 
ing of poetry magazines published.” 
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JOHN ARNOLPH FUNK 


*Life’s Tilted Cup. 
TAXIS 
Taxis are the courtesans of the highways 
They wander around gaudily painted 
To attract the eye, 
They offer themselves indiscriminately 
To whosoever can pay for their use. 
—Rosa ZaGNONI MaRINONI. 


“An illustration from Life’s Tilted Cup by Tessa S. Webb. 


APPLE TREE SONG 


When Winter comes salute the apple trees. 
Homage is due to them at the year’s end. 

They are the keepers of deep mysteries, 
It’s well to have an apple tree your friend. 


Pruning and grafting, scraping and the rest, 
Rob them of strength and put them in your 
power; 
But as the year turns they are strong again 
And prone wise you'll greet them in this 


Go with a candle when the stars are out, 
Go through the snow if that’s the only way. 
Remember, they can give you what you wish! 
Go reverently. [ll tell you what to say. 


Say this— 


Tree of Venus, Eve’s trees, 
Fruit of the Hesperides, 
Fruit that kept the gods young, 
Praised by the serpent’s tongue, 
Fruit St. Dorothea sent 
To prove the heavenly way she went, 
Fruit that wicked Loki tried 
Long ago to steal and hide, 
Tree that loves both heat and cold 
And is strong when it is old, 
Tree with lineage that lies 
Straight back to Paradise,— 
In this next year grant to me 
Peace, love and prosperity. 
Apple tree, give me this 
At the Winter Solstice! 
—Loutse DriscoLt. 


BRIEF MEN 


Brief men who lift up songs from stone: 
From the lightless fields the golden wheat, 
White cotton blooms where black earth shone, 
From the loggy wood the buoyant fleet, 
From wingless steel the swallow’s flight, 
From voiceless reeds a singing lark— 
O, bringers of a failing light 
Into an everlasting dark. 
—LawRENCE Lee. 
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GIVE UNTO DEATH 


Give unto death his due; the cup he proffers 
Is sweeter than an Eden unto some, 

The Nihilist and all his brother scoffers 

Find bloom at last on the eternal plum. 

The dreamer in his special chrysalis 
Forsakes his lintel, Croesus leaves his gold 
Upon the floor and Helen leaves her kiss, 
The beggar and the virgin are consoled. 


Give unto death his due; not now, hot-blooded, 

Shall you forsake your mutability, 

While all the arteries of life are flooded 

With Circe’s wine, and all the gates are riven, 

‘But even fools are glad, at last, to be 

Quite unemotional enough for heaven. 
—HaROLD VINAL. 


DIRECTIONS 


Forty mile beyond the town lies the last water- 
hole, 
Fill yore canteen at it, an’ circle to th’ west; 
Line out straight until yuh find an ole saddle 
rottin’, 
That’s th’ place tu turn back, if yuh think it’s 
best. 


Headin’ toward th’ nearest range, if yuh find a 
pack-mule 
Lyin’ where th’ buzzards left him, turn tu th’ 
right; 
Further on a few mile yuh’ll find some half-filled 
ore sacks; 
Then raise yore eyes and look out where th’ 
range meets th’ night. 


Almost in th’ foot-hills, if yuh take a weavin’ trail 
An’ search among th’ scratched rocks of a ole 
creek-bed, 
Yuh’ll find a pair o’ Spanish boots and a six- 
notched forty-five; 
That’s shorely where yuh’ll find him, but I 
guess yuh’ll find him dead. 


—RussELL MERIWETHER HUGHES. 


ELUSIVE MOUSE 


Oh, do not try to catch me, for you can’t! 
Nor set a trap to snare my nimble feet. 

Pll scuttle by, or while you fume and rant 

Vl wriggle from the trap you fixed so neat. 
You needn’t think up any clever scheme 

Of placing yellow cheese about the house. 

And tempting though your pantry dainties seem, 
I’ve set my mind to play elusive mouse. 


Bring on your cats: who fears a clumsy paw? 

Pll tease them ’till they chase their very tails, 

Munching my juicy flesh with empty jaw 

And scratching at many a hole with hungry nails. 

You waste your logic in an ancient house. 

I’ve set my mind to play elusive mouse. 
—RosertT Booker Hunt. 


CHRONOMETRIC 
The years, with steady drip—drip—drip, 


Like water dropping on a stone, 
Wear away men’s mounded lives, 
First, the marrow, then the bone. 


Only in the varied ratio 

Of the time of drip to fall, 
Is there a material difference, 
Any mystery at all. 


Through the flowering of the daylight, 
Or when night’s hushed lips intone, 
Hark, the hum of conversation: 
Water whispering with stone! 
—J. Corson MILLER. 


CHANSON D’AMOUR 


I used to fancy you would wear 

The cloak of some far Paradise, 

With blue lights in your raven hair 
And wisdom in your eyes. 


So when you paused before my gate 

I couldn’t know that it was you—; 

I shook my head and said—“T’ll wait.” 

. . . What else was there to do? 
—Frances Boat MEHLEK. 


THE WINTER ELM 


Between the snowy earth and snowy sky, 
Clear as a cameo, the great tree stands, 
Cloud-girt, immobile, holding votive hands 

To the white throne of unseen Deity; 

Winter within his heart, he hears the cry 
Of lark and linnet in green meadowlands 
Beyond the pale horizon, sees the sands 

And chalk-white cliffs of some dim memory. 


Life in his hidden veins goes sweeping on, 
Pulses beneath his monumental calm; ~ 
Monarch of destiny or nature’s pawn, 
His own integrity his creed and psalm, 
Above the dull denial of the sod 
He sings of beauty in the ears of God. 
—Lucia CLarK MarKHAM. 


FUNDAMENTALISM 


Passersby affiliated with humanity understood the 
indeterminate 

Precision of cardboard kings, despite the score 

Of small dry bones bleached brittle; 

Nor could the sermon at slight ependiture of 
sophistry 

Signify more to manikins than the convex mirror 

To each-his-god-in-little. What time they hunt 

How swift the scoffers tree the gone coon of 
thought! 

Dearer to hard-shell mind than Jonah’s whale 

Patient they wrap the bunting round the moon, 

Blind sail! Platitudinous romances treacle com- 
fort to legion, 

And in the region where the primate earliest on 
earth was found 

By legal enactment revoke their simian ancestry. 

—JosEPH T. SHIPLEY. 


BORROWERS 
I have known men and women, 
Whose lives so impoverished, 
The motive for combat so enfeebled, 
That only at the fires of others, 
Do they light their small lamps of life, 
Shielding weak flames, 
Reflecting gleams ineffably pale, 
Against others’ splendor. 

—Lipa Davis Jones. 
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TWO WOMEN 
The Reader 


When she knew she must be blind for sure, 
Courageously she said: 

Now I shall read my books no more— 
Faces and roses instead; 

For touch is not blind in my fingertips, 
And the smell of the redrose bed 

Will make me see gardens and dream of love 


Till the day that I am dead. 


Debit and Credit 
Her ears were duller year by year, 
But never admitting she could not hear 
Keenly as ever, she listened well, 
Longing for learning, for beauty’s spell 
After a life of hardship. ‘There! 
What is that flower? . . .” “Like the 

boutonniére 
Of a midget prince? The pastel pink? 
Smartweed. Smartweed, my dear, I think.” 
—‘Heartsease? Heartsease? . . .” repeating low 
Under her breath, “I didn’t know 
They called any flowers but pansies so.” 
And still in autumn when smartweed makes 
Roadsides as rosy as sunset lakes, 
(Deafness has debits; one credit claim;) 
She loves a weed in a blossom’s name. 
—May Wiritiams Warp. 


A MOOD 


Around me now a steep-walled castle lies— 
A roof between me and the storm, a door 
That leads I care not whither, and a floor 
To stand secure on . . . I will lift my eyes 
Only to where the adze-hewn rafters rise, 
And watch the smoke clouds spread and soar 
In spiral blues, coil and re-coil before 
The rusty shields and warlike tapestries. 


I have forgot all glory; near the blaze 
Warmly I sit and hear the beating rain 
Upon the roof, thru nights and idle days. 
And futile dream on dream its low rune brings 
To me; I think on melancholy things— 
Of gods that died, and men who lived in vain. 
—Einor HILvyer. 
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CATALOG 


You think that I am yours entire? 
And that I love no other thing 
With any triumph of desire? 
Nay, cease imagining! 


I love petunias’ quaint perfume, 
A lilac, sweet as death is sweet, 
A candle whispering to a room 
With a little tongue of amber bloom, 
And blue rain on a street. 


I love a pansy’s catfaced pose, 
A star delirious with light, 

The ivory reticence of a rose 

By a lane where fatal twilight flows 
To the blind lakes of night . . 


I love a skylark’s ridicule 
Of timid mortal minstrelsy, 
A tragic moon in an orchid pool, 
Death mask of Love, the Prodigal Boks 
O why does it trouble me . 
—ERNEST Heetee: 


SONNETTE: DENT DU MIDI 


Inverted mountain, torn in frenzied fling 

Of beldame Earth until your roots were wrested 
From nether dark to form this seven-crested 
Splendor above Lac Léman, glistening 


Whiter than clouds at play about the sun, 

Than ocean birds that flying foam have breasted, 

Than shriven spirits when the skies are won! 
—KAaTHERINE LEE BaTEs. 


FINISHED MYSTERY? 


Don’t batter the door, Death, 
I know it is right 
For you’ve been here before, Death— 
Come, take you a Light! 
If I be the candle, Death, 
Diffusing a glow, 
The Love is the Light, Death, 
Above or below 
—EvreLyn M. Warson. 
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TRAVAIL 


There was a moon awhile ago, 

A paper moon swinging crookedly in the 
darkness. 

I puffed out my cheeks and blew it down, 

And there was utter darkness. 

Darkness that no song could touch, 

Nor hands strike, nor words. 

A great, soft, hollow darkness, 

Dark womb of life, 

Widening and widening, 

And I was running around inside, 

Pushing wildly at nothing, 

Crying very bitterly like a lost boy. 


A hot sword of light suddenly plunged into my 
body, 
And there was a swift thing running, 
Running over my heart with white feet, 
The melting together of warm atoms, curious and 
exuberant, 
Closing in of the walls of darkness, 
Until I was expelled, delicate and newly formed, 
From the mouth of the darkness. 
And I held a moon in my hands, 
And it grew and grew, like an undreamt poem, 
Into the glowing lineaments of a girl, 
Straight-limbed and laughing-eyed. 
—WILLiaM Berry. 


ONLY THE DEAD ARE RICH 


“Only the dead are rich,” he said, ‘‘and here 

Are earth’s possessors come into their own. 

See how we mark them, row of stone on stone? 

Little to say, we leave them with a tear, 

Hammer our own ways toward the plunging sun, 

Forgetful and forgetting. It’s very clear 

We reck too little of their dusty bier; 

But that is best—who are so soon undone.” 

He read the names gone mossy on the girth 

Of aging headstones in the leaning grasses. 

“Only the man alive is ever lonely 

Or poor with bitter worth he leaves and passes 

Back to his poor again. Rich earth! Only 

The dead are rich: they inherit the earth.” 
—Howarp McKINLEY CORNING. 
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INCIDENT AT SUNRISE 


For many weeks his disconnected prayers, 

Like timid nuns with tears upon their cheeks, 
Had wound laboriously up the stairs 

Into the chamber where the Great Voice speaks. 


He had devoted all his joyless years 
To serving Him, until the rebels came 
And burnt his church, and led him, fenced with 
jeers, 
To prison, facing what he feared to name. 


A horse thief, or a cut-throat—each a beast— 
Could scarcely look for succor from his God; 
But he had fought the Devil as a priest, 
And surely He would stop the firing squad. 


Against the wall, he skyward sent his calls, 
While leveled rifles waited for a number; 
But God, who watches when a sparrow falls, 
Had closed His eyes and nodded into slumber. 
—RonaLp WALKER Barr. 


UNDER THE SKIN 


I thought a brain with no white light in it 

Was prehistoric and that none was left; 

That burly-knuckled hands were gloved with wit; 

That ghouls laid down the spade for neater theft. 

I thought the lengthened centuries had stepped 

Beyond the stone-ax and the cedar-bough; 

That modern minds had found these things inept; 

That crudeness was the sin of ooze and slough. 

I did not know the pent-browed anthropoid 

Was hiding in the shadow with his tusks 

Agleam and bared, with ancient malice cloyed. 

I did not know man still was in the husks. 

And yet I have in wonder traced the spoor 

Of savage things I thought had gone before. 
—Joun Lee Hiccins. 


SINGED WINGS 


You are a flaming sun to me, 
Like Icarus I soared too near . 
Why did I madly strive to reach 
A goal so perilously dear? 
—Louise CRENSHAW Ray. 
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WINTER NIGHT 


This moon-lit winter night of fallen snow 

Glimmers, an ocean bottom’s lucent flow, 

Where hushed and sunken houses seem to be 

But coral reefs beneath a purple sea; 

Where rows of poles, that loom so ghostly-wise 

From banks of sands, like masts of schooners, 
ree.“ 

Breaking the stillness here no creature lunges 

Amid the snowy trees like star-fish, sponges— 

Strange feathery growths and fronds whose only 
duty 

Is flooding ocean’s floor with eerie beauty . . . 

—Louts GINSBERG. 


FINALITY 


Tonight I watched a crow fly overhead, 
Wrapping the black of night around the dead. 


I went alone where meadows smothered deep 
With shadows; and there were flocks of huddled 
sheep. 


If night would find day’s labor incomplete, 
I cried and said, How sillily they bleat! 


But if my work was done I found a tree 
Where redbirds whistled clear finality. 
—RayYMOND KRESENSKY. 


THE YOUNG WIFE OF OLD CROESUS 


She hears his step and sets the mask aright: 
The eyes must shine with sudden happy light, 

The lips must smile, the voice must softly coo, 
The hands outreach, ‘“‘O, I’m so glad it’s YOU!” 


Inside the turmoil nearly passes bounds, 

What if he hears her heart’s protesting sounds, 
And knows the agony that crowds upon her mind 
The hate that dims her soul and makes it blind? 


She hears his step and sets the mask aright, 

Circe exquisite in his lustful sight: 

Her wicked hands caress his bent bald head, 

She knows she’ll love him dearly, when he’s dead. 
—ELLEN M. CarrOLt. 
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ABANDONED CHURCH 


What queer whim took me there 
I never understood; 

The curved path led elsewhere— 
Not hillward through the wood. 


But over spans of thorn 
I groped my hampered trail, 
Down through a field of corn, 
Left ragged by the hail. 


The sagging window frames 
Held not a smudgy pane: 
Within were scars where flames 

Had gnawed the sills in vain. 


The yard beneath the eaves 
Was clogged by alien brush 

Which held few friendly leaves 
To shelter chat or thrush. 


What strange caprice of taste 
Could lead me to that shell 

Down through the hawthorne waste 
I’ve never answered well 


And why from there I went 
Far down across that knoll, 

When half the day was spent, 
I’ve often asked my soul. 


A mortal must be daft 
Who tries to find lost youth 
Beside a graveyard shaft, 
Which offers only truth! 
—Jay G. SIGMUND. 


THE VAMPIRE 


Her eyes were dark and exotic, 
Her lips a lash of flame, 

Her walk was lithe and swaying, 
(Her walk had won her fame.) 


She saw a man and desired him, 

In her own fastastic way. 

She took the man and devoured him. 

There is nothing left to say. 
—ViRGINIA KauL GREENE. 
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PHILOSOPHER—A Linoleum Cut, by J. L. BaTT Le. 


THE PHILOSOPHER 
A philosopher is he who 
Discovering the futility 
Of fumbling for stars, 
Is satisfied 
Catching fireflies. 
—Rosa ZaGNONI MaRINONI. 


FORETASTE 


On a sunny day in spring, 

She brings her neighbor 

Pink geraniums, 

Those that have flat, wide petals 
With a blush white center. 


Her neighbor gives her in return 

Four pale green branches of the mild sultana 
With paler roots that flow out from the stem, 
And many sturdy young tomato plants* 
Ready to set out in the month of May 


Do you know what I am writing about? 
Only two old ladies exchanging love-apples 
And flowers that may never bloom 

For them? 

How foolish you are. 


These are two patient angels 

Lingering awhile 

Before they join those star-bright seraphs 

Who rejoice 

Over the burgeoning of amaranth and asphodel 
In Paradise. 


NO FLOWERS, PLEASE 


Her wind-blown bob is like a coronet, 

Circling in one crisp sweep her round young head, 

She has a look of piety, and yet, 

You heard correctly. “Damn” was what she said: 

She is a flapper, shocking, what you will, 

(Words are like junket, cheap and quickly made) 

She does not count her cash but gives until 

Her spendthrift bargains have been farthing-paid; 

The contracts were, I grant you, foolish ones, 

Not worth the promise of her laughing vow, 

Yet you will need no stern, shylocking duns, 

Here is your payment, take it quickly, now! 

Do not defend her gesture. “Sacrifice,” 

Is sentimental mouthing, not quite nice. 
—IsapeEL McLENNAN McMEEKIN. 
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ENTER EROS 


My thoughts were a tall room, 
Artistic and smart, 

Too polished for dreaming, 
Correct as a chart. 


My thoughts were a wide room, 
Sophisticate, free, 

Bohemian music, 
Byzantian glee! 


My thoughts were a vast room, 
And sculptured by rules, 

Its doors were wide open 
To strollers and fools . . 


My thoughts are a small room, 
Too crowded for ease, 
My marble gods broken— 
Can you supplant these? 
—ALIcE PorTER. 


TO ONE AWAY 


Can this be you . . . who always came 
With laughing word, who could not wait 
For me to gain the dim, cool hall, 

But ran to greet me at the gate? 


Whose eyes were always cobalt bright, 
Whose mouth was small and warm to know; 
Why are your eyes prisoned in sleep? 
And your red mouth as cold as snow? 


You do not answer though I call, 

Nor do you smile. What have I done— 
That no response is in your hands 

Though I have pressed and kissed each one? 


This is some stranger . . . you are gone... 

Leaving the form I once thought fair. 

My thoughts like bird-wings beat the air . . . 

And all my voice can say is . . . “Where?” 
—JOHN RICHARD MorRELAND. 
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By ERNEsT HarTsock 
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Tristan and Isolt, by John Masefield (Macmillan) 


‘A play in verse” is what Masefield has aptly; almost ominously, 
entitled his new dramatic effort, a rapid, vivid, realistic version of the 
much-exploited scandal that even yet rocks England and Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, not to mention Matthew Arnold who must be rocking in his 
grave. Masefield has turned the tables in his glass house, however, and 
has rocked Tristan and Isolt’s dome of many-colored glass after the ancient 
Hebraic custom. In ordinary verse with little or no poetry, the poet 
excites our pity for a simpering Destiny, a mid-Victorian Isolt, a semi- 
crazy lover, and a rather ridiculously realistic King Arthur; we seem ex- 
pected to be overcome with compassion for Marc, who is favorably and 
strongly portrayed. A “Dauber” interlude wherein Tristan, Kai, and 
others become involved in a battle in a pigsty clad only in their B. V. D.’s, 
augments the amusement. As a play it is quite likely that the effort is 
interesting and not at all impossible; the characters, though viewed in- 
consistently, are presented in very different fashion from the romantic 
appraisal of Mr. Robinson. 


The Evergreen Tree, by Kathleen Millay (Boni & Liveright) 


With all of the poise, some of the emotional grasp, and much of the 
wit of her older sister, this young woman joins at one leap the front rank 
of American singers. Excelling in the lyric epigram, made famous by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, this poet produces in “The Spinner’s Song” and 
in other poignant verses a series of exquisite intaglios. Some few of her 
verses are loose in construction, but most of them are not only quaint, 
clever, and eager, but sophisticated to a marked degree. She lacks the 
quality of steady development to her themes, which characterizes her 
sister’s longer poems; yet she has given us only too little evidence of her 
abilities at sustained emotion, as none of her poems exceeds a page in 
length. The Evergreen Tree bears too much resemblance, perhaps, to 
the family tree, yet only God can make a tree, family or otherwise . 


Willdwood Fables, by Arthur Guiterman (E. P. Dutton) 


If Aesop were turned loose in Alice’s Wonderland (or was that what 
Earl Carroll wrote?) he would doubtless have produced this clever and 
witty group of funny verses. Admittedly didactic, Mr. Guiterman goes 
his way with his tongue in his cheek (and plenty of cheek), and a pun 
on his tongue. Sometimes his rhymes go astray, and sometimes they are 
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forced with hydraulic glee; but usually they achieve their end, which 
like the end of ““The Fox Who Jumped” is an end arrived at by jumping 
at conclusions. As this is a book for children, readers of the Saturday 
Evening Post, and animal-lovers, the morals are always obviously put 
and seriously taken. 


The Night Express, by Arthur Crew Inman (E. P. Dutton) 


With eager fecundity Mr. Inman, formerly of Atlanta, issues another 
volume of verse, very much like its predecessors except that it is con- 
cerned with trains and stars instead of with silhouettes. With little lyrical 


talent, but undoubted dramatic ability, he gives us glimpses of loco- 
motives, often prosy, sometimes clever, in halting free verse. 


Translations From Jose-Maria de Heredia, by Merle St. Croix Wright 
(Vinal) 


The exquisitely difficult task of transforming the objective son- 
nets of the fastidiously Parnassian French poet into effective English, 
retaining the exactitude and arduous rigidity of the originals, has been 
rather ably accomplished in ‘this collection, although it is bravery itself 
to place the translations on pages directly opposite their beautifully ex- 
pressive and formal originals. Occasional metrical lapses may be easily 
forgiven, however, inasmuch as the imaginative phraseology of the trans- 
lator in many instances transmutes with instinctive feeling the exotic 
figures. And almost by inspiration the decorations by Pierre Bourdelle 
have seized upon the most eloquent portions of the best sonnets for 
interpretation. It is to be hoped that the Vinal Press will give us more 
work of this illuminating character; for this is thoroughly worth-while. 


Stygian Freight, by Cale Young Rice (Century) 


Writing steadily and substantially among the myriad distractions of 
contemporary confusion, Cale Young Rice has been for many years pro- 
ducing verse that is distinctly above the average, though often of the 
older Southern school. But his latest volume indicates a new and hitherto 
unexploited power over stark, often dramatic, realism. Perhaps versa- 
tility has always been one of this author’s weaknesses, although at times 
it is a distinct strength; but there is more of actual originality in 
Stygian Freight than in anything else Rice has written in verse. In “Dal- 
low’s Bluff” is a typical example of his style and method, grim and almost 
psychopathic; hardly reticent enough, though, especially in the concluding 
line, which is trite. Rice’s lyrics seldom achieve the power of his dra- 
matic monologs, because they are sometimes sentimental and often broken 
by organic irregularity. But as a satirist he reveals himself a veritable 
Charon for his terrible cargo of souls, guiding them surely and vividly 
before the Rhadamanthine eye of even the most critical reader. 
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The Winged Horse, by Joseph Auslander & Frank Ernest Hill (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) 

Ever since paleolithic days, men like Sir Walter Raleigh or H. G. 
Wells have tried to engrave the entire past on stone; to trap in their 
Elizabethan courage, the darkness of “caverns measureless to man” and 
transmute it as a light unto the Heathen . . . With sublime temerity 
these two modern poets have tried to write the history of poetry in simple 
and interesting form, not for the professional student but for the layman 
who desires to have his information painlessly conveyed. Sometimes the 
resulting language is not altogether comforting, as when we learn: “Time 
moves on with a feverish tread. Keats coughs and spits blood.” Some- 
times the dithyramb prevails as when Milton’s style-is aptly described as 
having “multitudinous reverberations,” and “sonorous involutions.” But 
these are the exceptions rather than the rule, and are more than balanced 
by the lucid and gentle style of the major part of the book. The opinions 
expressed are in the main catholic enough; but prejudices in favor of 
Tennyson, against Browning, illustrate rather definitely the existence of 
an occasional attitude. In the main, the work is an elementary but inter- 
esting discussion of poetry and poets, with ample illustrations, tasteful 
inclusions, and sympathetic criticisms. 


Flame Wings, by Evelyn M. Watson (Christopher Pub. Co.) 


Although Miss Watson has a genuine lyric gift, she writes more often 
than is sometimes justifiable. This collection of interesting bird pictures, 
has many deft touches, especially in the semi-humorous verses; but it 
suffers from the inclusion of many purely trivial verses, and from the 
inartistic composition of the volume. 


High in Her Tower, by Charles Phillips (F. T. Kolars & Co.) 


That this tower should be Ivory is a grievous thing, though it reaches 
often toward heaven. In the more recent verses about the World War, 
about Shelley, about Harry McGuire, the poet is most sincere; his words 
are not always as carefully chosen as they should be, but his ballads and 
religious pieces have spirit, grace, and symbolism. His forms and effects 
are generally traditional. 


A Horn From Caerleon, by J. Corson Miller (Harold Vinal, Ltd.) 

Apart from the usual current of contemporary poetry is the second 
volume of verse by this Catholic poet. Not narrowly orthodox in his 
expression of the beauty and symbolism of his church, he strikes often a 
Medieval note in his religious poems; but many of his better compositions 
are completely separated from the ecclesiastical. In his lyrics there is a 
careful technique and a studious imagination which combine to render a 
polished effect; but even more noticeable in our present day is the tasteful 
and sonorous selection of musical words evidenced in the shorter poems 
especially. This very sensitivity sometimes betrays the poet into writing, 
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as Swinburne admitted writing, for pure decoration; and pure decoration 
is, often unfortunately, not one of our modern virtues, if we moderns 
admit the term virtues. 


Winds of Dawn, by John Ransom Palmer (Harold Vinal, Ltd.) 


This collection of promising verses, the work of a Louisiana poet, is 
in the main rather ordinary, though sometimes an idea exploits itself 
graciously as in “The Master Craftsman.” With too much of the aroma 
of Princeton still about him, and a too vivid recollection of the orthodox 
attitude toward the Greek and Roman classics, this author falls short of 
achieving originality in the longer poems. His shorter verses indicate a 
tendency to break away into personal and sincere expression. 


Dear Earth, by Joachim Aviron (Harold Vinal, Ltd.) 


A poet with ideas and convictions, positively and affirmatively stated, 
is decidedly unusual in our present generation of poets; such a poet, how- 
ever is Mr. Aviron. In a rugged, often bare free verse this disciple of Whit- 
man lustily chants the ritual of earth. He writes about everything with 
enthusiasm, with gusto; yet, one frequently wishes that he did not write 
about everything. He is generally kept afloat by his own robust buoyance, 
even on the sea of sentimentality. 


Outside Eden, by Gertrude Nason Carver (Dorrance) 


Distinctly womanly is this poet’s second volume; from Eve to the 
Madonna, she expresses understandingly the love of woman for man and 
the adoration of the mother for her child. As her gift is semi-dramatic, 
the shorter poems are generally inferior to the somewhat even monologues; 
yet poems such as “The Glass Factory” indicate a new growth in ex- 
pression, due to greater care in phrasing. If the trend thus indicated is 
seriously developed, many of the trivialities may be eradicated and a new 
power may be developed for this talented poet. 


SCRIBE 


In the vast orchestra of storm 

He giggles on a piccolo 

And hugs himslef, all bundled warm, 
As Mother Nature’s gigolo. 


When he feels sap in any fashion, 
Though sighing for rain’s plenitude, 
He prides himself he has such passion 
And Truth for him alone is nude. 


He curses that he is so clever 

All men in envy pass him by— 

Unchastened by his vain endeavor 

To force the world to dot his i. 
—RALPH CHEYNEY. 
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SOUTHERN POETRY PRIZE 


The Atlanta Writers’ Club offers a prize of $25 for the best poem in 
any form by a Southern author, which is published in Volume One of 
BOZART, September-October, 1927, through July-August, 1928. An 
additional award of $10 will be given by Mr. Dudley Cowles, President, 
if the winner of this prize is a member of the Atlanta Writers’ Club. The 
judges, to be selected from prominent Southern authorities, will be an- 
nounced later. 


BOZART BOOKS 
Ernest Hartsock, THE BOZART PRESS, invites inquiries concern- 


ing the publication of worth-while collections of verse, essays, and 
criticism. Merit is the sole criterion of acceptance; but work of any 
literary school is solicited. All books are designed and produced under the 
personal supervision of the editor of BOZART, the Bi-monthly Poetry 
Review, and are richly bound in durable cloths, gold-stamped, with heavy 
colored jackets. Submit all manuscripts to Box 67, Station E, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


BOZART SONNET PRIZE 


The Bozart Press, publishers, offer a prize of $25 for the best sonnet, 
Petrarchan or Shakespearean, Which is published in Bozart, Volume one, 
September- October, 1927, through July-August, 1928. This contest to 
be decided by the editorial board of Bozart, award to be announced in 
the first issue of Volume 2. All poets are eligible. 
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